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thought added to the interpretation given, not 
a few detailing rabbinical views on the several 
points, a feature of no critical value, but yet 
lending some small measure of interest. A far 
larger class are the appended footnotes which, 
in the main, comprise citations of views different 
from and later than Dr. Davidson's. By this 
device the reviser has succeeded in very short 
space in bringing the commentary abreast of the 
findings of modem scholarship. 

Yet while these modernizing features are of 
considerable worth, one cannot avoid some little 
sense of disappointment with the general effect 
of the work. Possibly there are defects un- 
avoidable in a revision that would at all respect 
the work pi the original author, but none the 
less one wishes the task might have been accom- 
plished in such a way as to measurably, at least, 
surmount these weaknesses. Dr. Streane's 
notes, while sometimes differing from views 
taken account of and even occasionally daring 
to cast doubt upon Dr. Davidson's, yet on the 
whole are of a colorless, neutral quality. Too 
often they but relate different opinions that are 
held, without any hint of the reason for them, or 
suggestion as to which may be preferable: 
merely, here are the views and here are the 
names and you take your choice by which- 
ever name sounds best to you. When the re- 
vised work is summarized, it reduces to this: As 
far as any real critical value is concerned it is 
yet Dr. Davidson's commentary quite unaltered, 
but annotated with a spicing of citations of 
modern views. 

Still more, however, are we disappointed that 
the reviser has in such large measure failed to 
take adequate cognizance of that department 
of the study where these twenty-three years 
have meant progress of textual criticism. It is 
regrettable that he has seen fit to treat with such 
respect the accepted text, where a little freedom 
of emendation so often yields such excellent 
results. True, he sometimes notes some small 
emendation by modern scholars, but in cases 
of greater corruption where a considerable 
passage is meaningless, he still gives his tacit 
consent to Dr. Davidson's laborious and futile 
effort to construe some faint glimmering of 
sense out of a mere collocation of words in which, 
clearly, no sense exists. A striking example of 
this is 21 : 106. 

However, after all is said we must confess 
Dr. Streane's annotations have lent the volume 
some added value for present-day use. 



The Modern Man Facing the Old Problems. 

By Andrew W. Archibald. New York: 
Revell, 1916. Pp. 221. $1.00. 

From the title one would expect this to be 
a serious grappling with the old moral and vital 
problems by the modern man. Undoubtedly 
the author means it to be so. But he reveals 



his method as follows: "In this series of dis- 
cussions, the studied aim has been to unfold 
every thought from a biblical and therefore 
from an authoritative basis" (p. 7). When 
such diverse problems as "Time and Eternity," 
"The Reign of Law," "The Will as a Factor 
in Determining Destiny," and "The Ministry of 
Angels" are discussed according to this method 
it is difficult to see how the really "modern" 
man will follow the author far. A significant 
illustration of Dr. Archibald's method is 
chap, v, "Cornelian Inquires as to the Great 
Essential." What the writer is seeking to do 
is to define the essentials of true living. This 
was evidently a sermon originally; it has lost 
its text but not its tang. It begins with Cor- 
nelius of Caesarea, whose name suggests a 
carnelian (but the spelling cornelian is allowable) 
or sardius; this further suggests "various 
Cornelians," like Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus Major, Cornelia the mother of the 
Gracchi (an "ancestress" of Cornelius of 
Caesarea), "the two Cornelian brothers" (the 
Gracchi), and Lucius Cornelius Sylla. On 
this curious string Dr. Archibald hangs five 
assorted virtues, all of which are excellent and 
may be suggested legitimately enough by these 
different "Cornelians." Dr. Archibald is con- 
fident that embryonic changes "necessitate the 
bringing in of the divine agency" (p. 26). 
Again, "None but He could create the little 
ants, which with waving antennae meet and 
hold evident communications with one another." 
But this is dogmatic affirmation, not facing 
the problem in the way a modern man is taught 
to face it. 



The Grand Adventure. By Robert Law. 
New York: Doran, 1916. Pp.219. $1.23. 

Dr. Law publishes seventeen sermons in this 
volume, which is dedicated to his three soldier 
sons, and bears the distinct mark of the con- 
ditions of war, under which many of the sermons 
were preached. The final sermon gives the 
title to the volume. The subjects that Dr. Law 
handles are generally concerned with the 
fundamental problems of the religious life. 
The small and transient interests of religion 
are not treated here. The preacher makes no 
studied effort at oratory. He thinks earnestly 
and deeply, and his material commands respect 
by its intellectual worth. His eloquence lies 
in the deep feeling and the restrained passion 
of his thought and utterance. An example of 
this is the following sentence: "To realize that 
no man can really hurt you — hurt your soul — 
unless he can make you hate him, that is self- 
respect and self-vindication. It is moral 
sovereignty." Such a sentence bites with the 
force of clear and earnest thinking. No 
reinforcement of the orator's skill will essentially 
increase the power of this kind of preaching. 
It does not stir one up to a sudden "flood" of 



